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Certainly! 


It was there, in the ground, in the air and water. It 
always had been. There are no more “raw materials” 
today than there were when Rome ruled the world. 

The only thing new is knowledge... knowledge of how 
to get at and rearrange raw materials. Every invention 
of modern times was “available” to Rameses, Caesar, 
Charlemagne. 

In this sense, then, we have available today in existing 
raw materials the inventions that can make our lives 
longer, happier, and inconceivably easier. We need only 
knowledge to bring them into reality. 

Could there possibly be a better argument for the 
strengthening of our sources of knowledge—our colleges 
and universities ? Can we possibly deny that the welfare, 
progress—indeed the very fate—of our nation depends 
on the quality of knowledge generated and transmitted 
by these institutions of higher learning? 

It is almost unbelievable that a society such as ours, 
which has profited so vastly from an accelerated accumu- 
lation of knowledge, should allow anything to threaten 
the wellsprings of our learning. 





=, Atomic power in Caesar’s day? 





Yet this is the case 


The crisis that confronts our colleges today threatens 
to weaken seriously their ability to produce the kind of 
graduates who can assimilate and carry forward our 
rich heritage of learning. 

The crisis is composed of several elements: a salary 
scale that is driving away from teaching the kind of 
mind most qualified to teach; overcrowded classrooms; 
and a mounting pressure for enrollment that will double 
by 1967. 

In a very real sense our personal and national progress 
depends on our colleges. They must have our aid. 

Help the colleges or universities of your choice. Help 
them plan for stronger faculties and expansion. The 
returns will be greater than you think. 





If you want to know what the college 3! 


cris.s means to you, write for a free book- = \= wicHeR EDUCATION 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, ~Y 

Times Square Station, New York 36, 
New York. 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 
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| bo order your subscription 
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THIS IS THE MONTH 


when most subscriptions to The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
expire. 

Perhaps yours dots not. But by using the enclosed 
envelope, you'll be suxzs of receiving the next ni 
eighteen issues without interruption. 

If your subscription is wor scheduled to expire until 
our records will tell us. If you order now, we will aut 
ically extend it from the proper expiration date.* 


The envelope follows Page 32. Please fill it out an 
it in the mail topar. 


*k FOR MASS-PRODUCTION ECONOMIES, 
WE HAVE BOUND AN ORDER FORM 
INTO ALL COPIES OF THIS ISSUE, 
WHETHER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EX- 
PIRES WITH THIS ISSUE OR NOT. 
SINCE WE WILL HAVE EXTRA HELP 
AVAILABLE, WE CAN PROCESS SUB- 
SCREPTIONS MOST EFFICIENTLY IF 
THEY RE ENTERED NOW. 
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This is how it is on your first 
weekend in college. Everything 
is still a little strange. You have 
begun to meet your classmates, 
but as yet you know none of 
them very well. You have be- 
gun to get the feel of your uni- 
versity, but not wholly; you 
are still cautiously groping your 
way. Now, to find out more 
about this new life, you are 
at something called Freshman 
Camp. What comes next? 
Turn to the answer on page 14 
PHOTO BY ALAN J. BEARDEN 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 
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A Beneficial Fever 


Sweeps the Hopkins Hospital 


ftw symptoms are unmistakable. They are, 
indeed, completely predictable, even as to 
the date and time of their occurrence. They 
consist of intense absorption, extremes of great 
exhilaration and deep depression, and occasional, 
spontaneous sounds, normally taking the form of 
joyful cheers or low moans. They appear to rid 
the mind of its concern with all other problems 
or ills, thus bettering the results obtained by 
even the most highly efficacious tranquillizing 
drugs. Doctors are among the certain victims. 
World series time. Batter up! 
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A SURE HIT... this wonderful, washable jacket 
of Hopkins-blue poplin, treated with DuPont's 
durable water repellent, Zelan. It's a light- 
weight, unlined version of the jackets worn by 
members of Hopkins teams as they wait to go 
into the game, and any youngster would give 
almost anything to have one. Zippered front, 
two pockets, and the legend, “Hopkins, 1922” 
and the Hopkins jay in bright gold. Sizes 2, 4, 





JUNIOR T-SHIRTS... just like those the college 
men wear. Old favorites among the younger 
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Mail orders filled promptly 
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By NATHAN M. PUSEY 


THE UNIVERSITY | 


America may be entering an “Age of the Scholar”’—but will uni- 
versity graduates respond fully to the opportunity this implies? 


nN 1902 President Eliot of Harvard, who twenty- 
five years before had spoken on the occasion of 
the inauguration of President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, was again in Baltimore, this time to 
speak at President Gilman’s retirement. He then 
stated without equivocation that Mr. Gilman’s 
creation of a school of graduate study at Johns 
Hopkins had been a formative event in the de- 
velopment of higher learning in America. 

“T want to testify,” he said, “that the graduate 
school of Harvard University, started feebly in 
1870 and 1871, did not thrive until the example 
of Johns Hopkins forced our faculty to put their 
strength into the development of our instruc- 
tion for graduates, and what was true of Harvard 
was true of every other university in the land 
which aspired to create an advanced school of 
arts and sciences.” 

There were a considerable number of institu- 
tions aspiring to build strong graduate depart- 
ments in the 1870’s. For it had become widely 
recognized that there was then no institution in 
this country to compare with the great modern 
universities which had been developed on the 
continent beginning with Halle and Géttingen in 
the eighteenth century. Colleges we had had for 
more than two hundred years, but these were 
not the same thing, nor had they yet achieved 
the quality now characteristic of the best of them. 


People who knew higher education in Europe 
came back to America fiercely dissatisfied 


The catalytic agents which speeded the ad- 
vance of graduate studies in this country were 
the two hundred or so Americans—among them 
both Messrs. Eliot and Gilman—who had seen 
something of the higher learning in Europe be- 
fore 1860. These young people came back to 
America fiercely dissatisfied with what passed 
for the higher learning here. They were con- 





vinced that our nation needed not simply an ad- 
vanced kind of schoolmaster for a college teacher 
but, rather, a mature native version of the nine- 
teenth century continental scholar. The true 
university, President Gilman said, exists to ad- 
vance learning and in so doing ‘‘to prepare for 
the service of society a class of students who will 
be wise, thoughtful, progressive guides in what- 
ever department of work our thought may be 
engaged. It is the university’s task to make 
scholars, strong, bright, useful, true.”? Such in 
brief was the faith which guided him and other 
leaders of his generation as they set out to bring 
university education to America. 

In the nineteenth century the standard to 
which all questions concerning the higher learn- 
ing were referred for settlement was the practice 
of the continental, chiefly the German, universi- 
ties. Their excellence was beyond challenge. 
Early in the century a university career held the 
highest attraction for a considerable portion of 
the ablest young men of the German states. The 
scholar enjoyed a standing in the German society 
of that time such as he has rarely, if ever, at- 
tained in any other time or place in history. The 
achievements of eminent members of these 
faculties throughout the century were breath- 
taking in their number, their scope, and their 
originality. And yet, in the 1890’s when the 
German universities were in their zenith, their 
combined faculties numbered only about 2,500 
individuals serving a total of 30,000 students a 
year. 

Today, after eighty years of effort, since the 
first steps taken by Gilman, Eliot, and others, 
there are in America several score fully matured 
universities, each with immense libraries, labora- 
tories, and collections, with faculties numbering 
in the hundreds, if not in the thousands, together 
with scores of thousands of students, and pro- 
grams of teaching and research which require 











IN AMERICA ... 


...eighty years later 


sums for their annual support many times the 
size of the endowments of the universities of 
eighty years ago. Among our numerous universi- 
ties there are perhaps a dozen which now take 
rank with the most fully developed and most 
effective institutions of higher learning the world 
has yet seen. Such has been the very considerable 
increase in the number and quality of universi- 
ties in America since the time when it was pos- 
sible to set out to establish a university, as Presi- 
dent Gilman did, with a faculty of five or six, a 
board of trustees, and an endowment of three and 
a half million dollars. 


Today we have a culture with an insatiable 
appetite for university-trained persons 


I am not trying to suggest that intellectual 
matters are to be judged by quantitative stand- 
ards. I make these few remarks simply to show 
how greatly the early efforts to establish uni- 
versities in this country have prospered and also 
to suggest how different has become the situation 
of the university in a brief period of approxi- 
mately eighty years. In this century we have in 
America become an urbanized, technological 
society of unprecedented power and in so doing 
have created a culture, one of the strongest 
characteristics of which is an insatiable appetite 
for highly trained men and women in every field 
of human concern and endeavor of a kind which 
only the university can supply. If we have not 
yet as a people acquired the respect for the 
scholar which Germans accorded him in the nine- 
teenth century, nevertheless our need for him, it 
would seem, is now much greater than was theirs. 

A few years ago I had occasion to look into the 
careers of Harvard College graduates in different 


The author is president of Harvard University. 


centuries of our history. In the seventeenth 
century the vast majority of Harvard graduates 
became ministers. For example, nine of the 
eleven members of the Class of 1655 chose this 
profession, possibly because in the New England 
village of the seventeenth century the minister 
was the professional, the educated man, and on 
him fell a great range of responsibility, both 
public and private, beyond preaching and pas- 
toral care. 

A hundred years later Harvard graduated a 
class of twenty-five, but only seven of these 
eighteenth-century Harvard men entered the 
ministry. The largest single group, nine in num- 
ber, became lawyers and public officials. By the 
mid-nineteenth century the graduating class was 
ninety-two in number. Of this group twenty-four 
went into business, finance, or manufacturing; 
twenty-seven became lawyers; ten, only, entered 
the ministry; and less than a half dozen continued 
in education. Is it surprising that President Eliot 
complained in his inaugural address in 1869 that 
“it is difficult to find men of the highest distine- 
tion for positions in college’? The competition 
with business and industry, if not with govern- 
ment, was already under way. 

In our time the Harvard College classes con- 
tain more than a thousand members at gradua- 
tion. (I speak of them rather than of others 
simply because they are the ones I know.) A 
considerable number of our recent graduates 
have been, or are now involved, in military 
service. But a startling statistic concerning them 
is that almost three quarters now enroll in some 
graduate or professional school. Among them are 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers, teachers, archi- 
tects, government servants, research chemists,— 
indeed at least a few examples of almost every 








one of the very many kinds of professionals char- 
acteristic of our society, without whom that 
society cannot now get along. 


To keep pace nowadays, one must 
continue to learn and inquire 


What I am trying to suggest is that the scholar 
in America has for some time been growing into 
a new position of importance and increased in- 
fluence as our society has developed. I of course 
use the word “scholar’”’ here to include more than 
the research scholar and professor whose career 
finds its proper setting within the university. It 
is the academic man, underpaid and neglected as 
he often is, who remains the most essential 
scholar; for upon him, in the last analysis, the 
whole enterprise of higher learning must depend. 
But it is proper also now to include within the 
term many college graduates and almost all of 
those who have gone on to advanced study in 
any of the numerous graduate schools or faculties 
of the university. Through the specialized ex- 
perience of advanced learning such students 
acquire the ability to make careers, inside or 
outside the university, in many activities which 
are now increasingly open only to those who 
have had, and will continue to have, such ex- 
perience. For we live in a time of such rapid 
change and growth in knowledge that only he 
who is in a fundamental sense a scholar—that is, 
a person who continues to learn and inquire—can 
hope to keep pace, let alone play the réle of guide. 
Indeed it is not too much to believe that we may 
now be coming into an Age of the Scholar, for 
we have created for ourselves a manner of living 
in America in which a little learning can no 
longer serve our needs. 

In 1900, one out of sixty young people was 
graduated from college. In a relatively simple 
form of society this did well enough. Today our 
nation has both a more complex society and a 
new position in the world. One in eight young 
people now earns a college degree, and many go 
on to advanced professional study. Since 1940, 
for example, the number of Pu.p.’s in American 
society has doubled, increasing at the rate of 
about 8,000 a year. Yet even this increase falls 
far short of the enlarged and enlarging demand. 


From the first, the American university 
has been oriented toward practical things 


The founders of the American university were 
zealots of a special kind. In a sense, it must be 





admitted, they were “‘do-gooders.’’ Impressed by 
the beauty of high scholarship abroad, they 
wanted something like it here; but they were 
never quite at ease with a learning which existed 
purely for its own sake. It was of the uses of a 
university that Mr. Gilman and others of his 
generation normally spoke. Being Americans they 
could not help but think of the university as a 
tool with which to transform society and the 
world. The result was that from its beginning the 
university in America has had a peculiarly practi- 
‘al orientation. There has been very little 

of the ivory tower about it. 





perhaps too little 

Because some thoughtful and energetic men 
could see eighty years ago that the absence of 
universities was retarding our country’s develop- 
ment (as many other peoples of the world have 
come since to see), doubting Thomases at that 
time might easily have disputed the asserted 
need for universities. Today the case is made, 
and the university’s importance established, be- 
yond cavil. Indeed it is even possible now, be- 
cause of the widespread and increasing hunger 
which exists for the graduates of universities, to 
look forward hopefully to a time when they may 
well begin to receive the enlarged support they 
have long both needed and deserved. 

The graduating classes which come from the 
universities each year, the fruits of the very 
varied research which goes on in them, the ma- 
terials for study collected, treasured, and kept 
alive in them—these have become the lifeblood of 
our complicated, developing society; and they 
have earned a widespread respect for the re- 
sults of learning, if still too little genuine under- 
standing and love for learning itself. 


But the founders would find some of their 
most earnest hopes unrealized today 


Thus far the best-known achievements of uni- 
versities have contributed chiefly to health, to 
longer life, to defense, and above all to a more 
varied and a more productive economy. Indeed, 
the universities have succeeded so brilliantly at 
such points that there is now some danger within 
them lest they become the captives of their suc- 
cess. Knowledge in the natural sciences, however 
tentative, has been enormously advanced. Now 
the social sciences, too, are flourishing and are 
making increased impact on our common life. 
But great as they are, the achievements of uni- 
versities have not yet contributed spectacularly 
either to strengthen order, or to deepen satisfac- 
tion and elicit creativity, in individual lives. 
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Power has been immensely increased, but reason’s 
hold upon it is not notably more secure. 

Yes, indeed, the university in America has ac- 
quired strength. After eighty years it is even 
winning standing in a prestige-serving society. 
Perhaps this is a sign we should begin now to 
beware. 

Could Mr. Gilman and Mr. Eliot, or other 
founders of their generation, see our universities 
today, they could not fail to be enormously 
pleased at how they have multiplied and grown. 
They would rejoice in their increased utility and 
in the wide acceptance they have won. But they 
would be struck, too, I believe, by hopes of theirs 
that have not been realized, and once they had 
found their way among us, it is not inconceivable 
that they might then begin again to raise ques- 
tions. 


Some sombre questions might be asked 
of university people today 


They might first say, ‘‘How splendid, and how 
fortunate for you! Yours is the opportunity we 
were looking to and working for.’”’ But would 
they not then go on to ask, “Since the university 
has grown to such stature in your time, and has 
now established its influence so_ineradicably 
everywhere in your society, surely now at long 
last it can begin more successfully, more power- 
fully to affect that society for good”? (Their 
energetic concern for human betterment would 
not have been diminished by the passage of 
time.) 

And then they might ask, ‘Will it do so? Will 
it now live up to its high calling and continue to 
extend the kingdom of mind and spirit in society, 
or will it rather, forgetting this chief purpose of 
its founding, take on a more limited view of its 
function, and be content rather to minister unto 
power, to multiply jobs (increasingly, perhaps, 
now jobs for machines), and so unwittingly, be- 
cause of failure of vision and slackened purpose, 
be a party to a slow dehumanization of men?” 
Such sombre questions they might address to the 
university; but what they would really be asking 
about would not be the university, which is of 
course an abstraction, but rather about today’s 
scholars and their own motivating conception of 
their task. 

Early in our history Emerson tried to suggest 
what the American scholar would have to be like. 
Showing perhaps something of the influence of 
Carlyle, he cast him in the hero’s mold. He de- 
fined him as ‘that man who must take up into 





himself all the ability of the time, all the con- 
tributions of the past, and all the hopes of the 
future.” His language now seems a bit flam- 
boyant, but the responsibility which falls on all 
of us taken together who today make up the 
American scholar is surely something like this. 
Emerson went on to say that the scholar’s task 
is ‘to cheer, to raise, and to guide men by show- 
ing them facts, facts amidst appearances.” It was 
and remains a big order. It is a bigger order now 
than it was then. But today the scholar is being 
given a more promising opportunity. 


What conception of their responsibility 
have university graduates acquired? 


In the first place there are more of us. In the 
1957 commencement season, for example, a third 
of a million young people completed their under- 
graduate college careers, and scores of thousands 
more completed some degree of advanced pro- 
fessional education. The numbers are there. The 
real question is, What conception of their task 
and of their responsibility have they acquired? 
And if it be true that we are indeed moving into 
an Age of the Scholar, then this large question 
must be asked: Will all of us taken together re- 
spond fully to the great opportunity now being 
given to the American university, and to the 
American scholar, to enhance the quality of our 
common life, and toward this end, will we begin 
now more aggressively to lead? 

Emerson had some early misgivings at this 
point. The doubt passed through his mind that 
when he came the American scholar might not 
prove to be the man who was envisioned and 
needed. His special fear was lest he be found 
wanting in courageous independence, ambition, 
and self-reliance. It would not do were he to be a 
small-souled person who would settle for little 
gains or be content like a clansman to rejoice in 
the glory of a chief. Is not the principal disgrace 
in this world, he asked, in speaking of the scholar, 
“to be reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, or 
the thousand of the party... and our opinion 
predicted?” And then this statement, com- 
pounded both of assertion and of prayer, ‘Not 
so, brothers and friends—please God, ours shall 
not be so.’”’ For him, as for Gilman later, the 
scholar was to guide. 

Now, at long last, events conspire to enhance 
the scholar’s chances. He has not always had the 
standing of a hero in our society. Indeed he has 
tended rather as a rule to be crowded from the 
stage, sometimes to be abused. For the most part 


Continued on page 31 









Soccer has much in common with 
lacrosse, even in the uniform. 

It is considered a fine fall 
conditioner for the stick game. 
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SOCCER 


| gun by eleven-man teams on a grassy field 
usually one hundred twenty yards long, 
soccer is most popular in Europe, where pro- 
fessional players are bought and sold for millions 
of lire, a hundred thousand spectators for a single 
game are not unheard of, and some of the Con- 
tinent’s largest financial operations take place in 
the betting pools supported by the sport. In 
America, if the crowd at a college game can be 
counted on the fingers and toes of the two teams, 
it’s considered a good house-—-but what the game 
lacks in rooters, it makes up for by the enthusi- 
asm of those who watch and play. It involves 
genuine finesse (unlike football, a soccer fan 
will point out loftily, in which brawn, not brains, 
is the essential ingredient of play), endurance 
(soccer requires sixty minutes of running, but 
without football’s breaks between plays), team- 
work, and an educated use of the body, includ- 
ing the head. The latter appendage is used in 
soccer not only for its usual purposes, but for 
passing or blocking the ball as well. Aaron 
Sopher, our artist, herewith portrays some 
aspects of the sport. 


Drawings by AARON SOPHER 


Opponents try to kick, head, or 
dribble the ball past him. He 





THE GOALKEEPER is a lonely man. 


can be scored on, but never score. 
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THE GAME relies on carefully-timed 
precision maneuvers carried on while 


: both teams are running at full speed. 








THE WHIRLPOOL BATH provides 
the perfect end for the soccer 
player’s day: a chance to 
refresh strained muscles. 
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FEUDALISM 


in Western Civilization 


Many of our institutions stem from it—including limited gov- 


ernment, trial by peers. and even the concept of romantic love 


By SIDNEY PAINTER 


| awe was the most important of the few 
original creations of the period known to us as the 
Middle Ages. The product of an age of anarchy lying 
under the spectre of Imperial Rome, it became a funda- 
mental element of the political institutions of Western 
Europe. Long after the disappearance of feudalism as 
a living political system, its traditions deeply affected 
the accepted political ideas of this region and inhibited 
the development of both absolutist government and 
nationalism. In it lay the foundations of the Anglo- 
American conception of government which has played 
so important a part in the modern world. 

Feudal institutions were restricted to a particular 
class of society—the warrior aristocracy. This class 
created for itself a set, or perhaps one should say several 
sets, of ethical ideas which were in accord with the 
requirements of the feudal environment. Their propaga- 
tion was the work of writers and reciters who embodied 
them in an extensive literature intended to be heard 
rather than read. These ideas long outlasted the class 
that originated them and are still an important part 
of our social heritage. Our conception of a gentleman 
and of the ideal state of matrimony are largely based 
on the ethical ideas of the feudal class. And the litera- 
ture in which they were expressed, especially the 
Arthurian legends, still stirs the imagination of writers 
of both prose and poetry. 


In discussing the beginnings of feudalism one 
must distinguish between feudal institutions and a 
feudal system. 

Feudal institutions appeared in early Carolingian 
times. Charles Martel needed a reliable and effective 
military force to stabilize his power in the Frankish 
state and to check the inroads of such external foes as 
the Moslems and the Saxons. The economy of Western 
Europe had fallen to a point where there was little 
money in circulation. Charles could support soldiers 
only by giving them land and the labor to work it. 

The Frankish church had an immense amount of 
land; scholars have guessed that it held about one 
third of the land in the state. To get its land cultivated, 
the church had long used an institution called a bene- 
fice—a grant of land for a fixed term, often for the 
grantee’s lifetime, in return for certain services. 

Charles used church land to grant benefices to his 
warriors. But Charles wanted not merely soldiers but 
soldiers who would stick by him through thick and 
thin. Now from the time when they had left the dank 
forests of North Germany to enter Gaul, the Frankish 
kings had had a bank of chosen men bound to them by 
special oaths—their committatus or trustee. Charles 
Martel combined this institution with the benefice. 
The men to whom he gave benefices swore to be ever 
faithful to him. As the term vassus was in common use 





The author is professor of history at Johns Hopkins. The illustrations are rubbings, made by Jane 
Edmonds, from brass monuments in ancient English churches. 
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HE term “feudal” has a curious 
§ bee complicated history. 

All the Germanic languages had a 
word for cattle. As cattle were the 
only movable goods of any import- 
ance among the early Germans, these 
words soon took the wider meaning 
of chattels. The Gallo-Roman lan- 
guage of the West Frankish state 
adopted such a term from the Franks 
and made it into “‘fie’”’ or “‘fief.”’ 

In the tenth century we find it 
used for arms, clothing, horses, and 
food. The man of wealth who kept a 
warrior in his household supplied 
him with these things. Hence, when 
he decided to give the warrior land 
to support him (what was then called 
a ‘“benefice’’), some called this a 
fief. For a while we find such expres- 
sions as “a benefice, vulgarly called 
a fief’; then the word “fief” tri- 
umphed and ‘“‘benefice’”’ disappeared. 

“Fief”’ became “feudum”’ in Latin. 
In the seventeenth century, “féo- 
dale” and “feudal” appear in France 
and England respectively as legal 
terms to refer to anything connected 
with fiefs and fief-holders—the medi- 
eval nobles and their lands. In the 
eighteenth century the meanings of 
these words were extended to cover 
the relations between the fief-holder 
and the non-noble peasants who tilled 
his fief. This usage appears in full 
force in 1789, in the famous decree of 
the National Assembly abolishing 
the “regime féodale.” 





“FEUDAL”: THE CURIOUS HISTORY 
OF THE WORD 


Today feudalism is used in these 
two senses and at least one other. 
Medieval historians in both Eng- 
land and the United States re- 
main faithful to its restricted mean- 
ing—a system of fiefs and holders of 
fiefs. I follow this practice in this 
article. 

But continental 
quently use it in the broader sense 
to cover all the political and social 
institutions of rural society. To them 
feudal society includes both knights 
and peasants. 

Karl Marx took this usage and 
corrupted it still further. In his 
hands, ‘feudalism’? became one of 
the stages through which all societies 
must pass. The primitive free village 
is replaced by feudalism. Not long 
ago a scholarly ex-Communist ap- 
pearing before a Congressional com- 
mittee proceeded to classify other 


historians fre- 


scholars as Communist or non-Com- 
munist according to how they used 
the term ‘“feudal.’’ Needless to say, 
many non-Communists have adopted 
Marx’s very dubious use of this 
word. 

Finally, many modern writers 
have an inclination to use “feudal” 
to describe anything which seems to 
them backward. I have read in the 
Baltimore Sun that the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland is feudal. “‘Goth- 
ic’ was used in this way in the 
eighteenth century. Perhaps “‘feudal’’ 
will have an equally bright future. 

—s. P. 








for dependents of various kinds, Charles 
applied it to his new soldiers. They 
became vassi dominici, vassals of the 
lord. 


, a granting of benefices became 
a general practice in the Carolin- 
gian Empire. The kings gave them 
from church lands, from territories con- 
quered from their neighbors, and from 
estates belonging to the crown. Great 
Frankish land-owners copied the king 


and granted benefices from their pro- 
prietary lands, their allods. 

As the Carolingian government de- 
cayed in the ninth and tenth centuries 
under the stress of internal strife and 
fierce attacks by Vikings, Moslems, and 
Magyars, the personal relationship be- 
tween lord and vassal became one of the 
few stable elements of society. Though 
it never entirely replaced the far more 
ancient tie of kinship, it gradually 
gained priority over it. Hence there 
was a tendency for all political relation- 


ships to become feudal. The king’s 
deputies in the various regions, the 
dukes and counts, became his vassals 
and their offices were considered to be 
benefices. 
The _ early 


Carolingians—Charles 
Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne 
granted benefices and took them back 
at will. Their weaker successors un- 
doubtedly found it extremely difficult 
to deprive an able warrior of his bene- 
fice. In fact, when a vassal died leaving 
a son who was an effective soldier, there 
was little point in attempting to prevent 
him from succeeding to his father’s 
benefice. Thus while benefices were 
never recognized as hereditary during 
the Carolingian period, by the tenth 
century they usually were, in practice, 
when the heir was a male of full age. 
By the end of the eleventh century 
only the lord’s right to a money pay- 
ment called “relief,’”’ when the son 
succeeded his father, bore witness of 
sarlier custom. Moreover, custom was 
beginning to demand that a lord safe- 
guard the hereditary rights of a daugh- 
ter or a son who was under age. The 
development of the principle of the 
hereditability of fiefs was obviously a 
most important stage in the history of 
feudalism. A temporary delegation of 
property or power had become an 
established proprietary right. 


Denne the period when benefices 


or, as we shall now call them, fiefs were 
gradually becoming hereditary, another 
important change was taking place. In 
the ninth century most of the great 
landowners who had fiefs held them 
directly from the king—were, in short, 
the successors of the vassi dominici. 
But bit by bit the dukes and counts 
persuaded or forced the royal vassals 
in their territories to become their men. 
In 1025 Hugh tv de Lusignan was not 
quite sure whether he and his neigh- 
boring fief holders were primarily vassals 
of the king or of the count of Poitou; 
but their successors were clearly the 
count’s men. Thus there developed a 
feudal hierarchy on a territorial basis. 

By the end of the ninth century 
feudal institutions were common in 
every part of the Frankish Empire 
except Saxony. In all probability a 
large percentage of the great land- 


Continued on page 27 
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THE TRANQUIL SETTING 
of Freshman Camp is 

a welcome relief to the 
student who has been 
caught up in the fast 
whirl of Freshman Week 


on a university campus. 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 
is a Saturday-night 
highlight. The Hopkins 


camp is held at a site 


twenty miles from town. 








reshman Camp 


IT IS A RELAXING PRE-CLASS EVENT 







oR a freshman, the first week in college—a pre-class period called 
 edeiatonren Week” in which he must take care of a thousand pre- 
paratory details—is a hectic whirl. 

He must settle down in his new living quarters. He must learn his 
way around a sprawling campus. He must arrange his class schedule, 
learn about student customs and activities, become familiar with student 
government and campus laws. He may take an examination or two, 
attend a refresher course, and find places where he can buy a toothbrush 
or open a bank account. He pays fees, orders textbooks, grabs a half hour 
or so to write home, and arrives at his first weekend convinced that this 
business of going to college is all he bargained for, and then some. 

At which point he finds someone has planned an event to relieve the 
dizzy pace—an event called Freshman Camp. 

Freshman Camp, the creation of upperclass students who vividly 
remember the freshman whirl themselves, is sponsored at Johns Hopkins 
and a number of other universities by the campus ymca. On Saturday of 
Orientation Week the freshman throws old clothes, a blanket, and a 
pair of swimming trunks into a suitcase or laundry bag, boards a bus, 
and leaves the campus behind. An hour later he’s in camp. 

The atmosphere is relaxed. Making his bed in a cabin, he strikes up a 
conversation with fellow students with whom he’s had a chance to speak 
only hurriedly until now. Later, he’s involved in chess or swimming or 
volleyball with faculty members and upperclassmen. Still later, he’s deep 
in discussion with the leader of an extracurricular activity or asking 
questions that have been bothering him all week: what clothes to wear, 
when; how to take lecture notes; what to do during fraternity rushing. 

There’s an evening of entertainment; maybe he and some friends have 
worked up an act, or maybe he just listens. Then there are hot dogs and 
songs around a great fire. 

Sunday there is more of the same, plus religious services and informal 
talks by faculty men. He takes part in organizing the “Freshman Com- 
mission,” an activity that will continue all year, designed especially for 
first-year men. 

By the time it’s over, Freshman Camp has provided not only a re- 
freshing break in the pre-class routine, but an invaluable, informal, in- 
vigorating view of college life to come. 








































Dr. Cuester L. Wickwire, of Hopkins ymca, 
advises students in planning the camp. 



















FRESHMAN WEEKEND 


Continued 


FRESHMAN LIsTs in hand, 
an upperclass leader 
checks students aboard 
buses for trip to camp. 













At cAMP, the students 
find cabins to which 
they have been assigned. 
Around 300 attended 
last year’s camp, where 
these photos were taken. 


Wirn Luck, even though men 
it is late September, Bet | 
1S W 


the water is warm enough 
for swimming—or at least 
a fast dip, a brisk rubdown, 
and a sunbath by poolside. 








First-WEEK SCHEDULE has 
been so crowded that now 
is often the first chance 

a freshman has had to 


Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
by Alan J. Bearden 






meet his classmates and 
talk with them at length. 









N DEEP CONVERSATION, 
nembers of the class 

et to know one another, 
us well as upperclass men. 




















FACULTY MEMBERS meet 
with students informally 
at the camp. At the left 
are Charles D. Flagle 

and Thomas F. Hubbard 
of the Engineering School. 
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Acts at evening assembly 
are presented by faculty as 
well as students. Usually 
there is a jazz group and 


plenty of singing. 


IN EVENING’S CHILL, a 
bonfire is lighted, hot 
dogs are roasted, and 

group singing starts. 
Girls in this picture are 
members of a chorus that 
sang at camp last year. 























FRESHMAN WEEKEN 


Continued 


FACULTY-UPPERCLASS TEAM 
meets a freshman team in 
volleyball, and three pairs 

of feet leave the ground 
at once on an all-out play. 


Proressor Tom HusBarpD 
swings lustily, but misses, 
in softball game. Faculty 


participation is one of 


camp features that impress 
the freshmen most deeply. 
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FRESHMAN WEEKEND 


Continued 


On Sunpay, three religious 
services are held. Above, 
Father Francis X. Maguire 
leads Catholic students and, 
below, Rabbi Jacob B. Agus 


addresses Jewish students. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, it’s over. Next stop, the University . 
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A Johns Hopkins Gazette 


AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





Five honorary degrees were given by 
the Johns Hopkins University at the 
eighty-first annual commencement exer- 
cises held Jast June. 

ALAN M. CHESNEY, B.A. ’08, M.D. 712, 
associate professor emeritus of medicine 
and dean emeritus of the School of 
Medicine, was awarded an honorary 
LL.D. in recognition of his twenty-four 
years as dean of the School, his efforts on 
behalf of medical education, and his 
writing in the field of medicine. Dr. 
Chesney is the author of a definitive 
history of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine. 

Hersert McLean Evans, m.v. 08, 
fac. ’08-’15 (anatomy), professor emeri- 
tus of anatomy at the University of 
California, was awarded an honorary 
sc.D. in recognition of his distinguished 
career as a teacher and investigator. Dr. 
Evans was the discover of vitamin E. 

Witutiam H. Martin, B.A. ’09, 
director of research and development for 
the United States Army, was awarded 
an honorary sc.D. 

NaTHAN M. Pusey was awarded an 
honorary LL.D. in recognition of his work 
as president of Harvard University and 
of the ties between Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins. 

Tracy M. Sonnesorn, B.A. ’25, 
PH.D. ’28, fellow ’28-’30 (zoology), 
distinguished service professor of zo- 
ology at Indiana University, was awarded 
an honorary sc.p. 


THE FACULTY 


Gavin A. Pitt, director of personnel 
services for General Dynamics Cor- 
poration, has been appointed vice 
president of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal. He took up his Hopkins position in 
September, filling the vice presidency 
formerly held by J. Douglas Colman, 
who resigned earlier this year and who 
was responsible for the development 
program at Johns Hopkins. 

Mr. Pitt has served as assistant to 
the dean at Brown University, as as- 


VICE PRESIDENT 


N. Y. TIMES STUDIO 


Gavin A. Pitt 


sistant to the president of Brown, and 
as chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Brown University Fund. Since 
leaving Brown, he has held manage- 
ment and personnel-administration po- 
sitions with several business organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Pitt received his bachelor’s 
degree at Brown in 1938 and _ took 
graduate work there and at Columbia 
in education and history. He has pub- 
lished widely on the subjects of educa- 
tion and business administration and 
for the past nine years has lectured on 
personnel management at New York 
University. 

“For more than ten years,’ Mr. 
Pitt said when he accepted the Hopkins 
appointment, “I have planned to make 
college administration my life career. 
During this time I have tried to secure 
diversified experience in business and 
industry which I hope will aid me in 
closing the gap of understanding be- 
tween the educational and _ business 
worlds.” 
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In THE Facutty or Puxi.osopny, 
Maurice H. MaAnpDELBAUM, professor 
of philosophy at Dartmouth College, 
has been appointed professor of philos- 
ophy. Dr. Mandelbaum has _ been 


granted an immediate leave of absence 
to enable him to serve as a visiting 


lecturer at Harvard University during 
the current academic year and will 
begin teaching at Johns Hopkins in the 
fall of 1958. He is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and Yale University. 
He is currently working on a manu- 
script entitled “History, Man, and 
Reason: A Study in Nineteeth-Cen- 
tury Thought.” 

RENE GIRARD, assistant professor of 
French at Bryn Mawr College, has been 
appointed associate professor of French 
in the Romance languages department. 
A native of France, he received his 
PH.D. at the University of Indiana in 
1952. 

The following new appointments, 
with the rank of assistant professor, 
have been made: RonaLp CowDEn, in 
biology; he comes from the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory; BrrNnarp M. 
Dwork, in mathematics; he comes 
from Harvard GORDON 
FELDMAN, in physics; he comes from 
the University of Birmingham in Eng- 
land and the University of Wisconsin; 
Puitirp Hartman, in biology; a_ re- 
search fellow of the American Cancer 
Society, he comes from the University 
of Brussels; WarNER E. Love, in bio- 
physics; he comes from the Institute 
for Cancer Research in Philadelphia; 
Epwin S. MILs, in political economy; 
he comes from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; KENNETH J. 
Monty, in biology; he is a research 
staff assistant at the McCollum-Pratt 
Institute; Leon S. Orts, in psychology; 
he comes from the University of Iowa; 
Davin M. Raup, in geology; he comes 
from the California Institute of Tech- 
nology; CHARLES A. Tuomas, JR., in 
biophysics; he has been a_ research 
chemist with the Eli Lilly Company. 

The following promotions have been 
made: GreorcE D. Mostow has been 


University; 
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CONTINUED 


promoted to professor of mathematics; 
Joun W. Gryper has been promoted to 
associate professor of chemistry; JuNn- 
1cH! Icusa has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics; FRANCIS 
E. Rourke has promoted to 
associate professor of political science; 
Cuinton DeSoto has been promoted 
to assistant professor of psychology; 
LAMBDIN, PH.D. ’52 


been 


Tuomas 0. 
(Oriental 
moted to assistant professor of Semitic 


seminary), has been pro- 
languages. 

WituiamM FoxweE_u ALBRIGHT, PH.D. 
16 (Semitics), W. W. Spence professor 
of Semitic languages, has been awarded 
by Pace College. 
instructor in 


an honorary D.c.L. 

Joun D. BrivceErs, 
physical education, has been appointed 
to the coaching staff of the Baltimore 
Colts of the National Football League. 

Artuur O. Lovesoy, professor emeri- 
tus of philosophy, has been awarded an 
honorary LiTT.p. by the University of 
Maryland. 

Sipney Painter, professor of his- 
tory, has been awarded an honorary 
LL.D. by Middlebury College in Middle- 
bury, Vermont. 

Cart P. Swanson, William D. Gill 
professor of biology, has been awarded 
an honorary p.sc. by the University of 
Massachusetts. 

CarL BRENT SwisHER, professor of 
political science, has been awarded an 
West Virginia 


honorary LL.D. by 
“ * 
in Buckhannon, 


Wesleyan College 
West Virginia. 


IN THE ScHooL or HyGIENE AND 
Pusiic HeEautu, WituiaM G. Cocuran, 
professor of biostatistics, has been ap- 
pointed professor in the new depart- 
Harvard Uni- 


ment of statistics at 


versity. 


AT THE ScuHoo.t or MEeEpiciNE, the 
following new appointments have been 
made: Wituiam L. Straus, JR., B.A. 
20, PH.D. ’25 (zoology), fac. ’27-’52 
(anatomy), professor of physical an- 
thropology in the Faculty of Philosophy 
since 1952, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of anatomy and physical an- 
thropology; Pure W. Daviss, as- 
sistant professor of biophysics in the 
Faculty of Philosophy, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of physi- 
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been made: 
embryology; Joan G. 


ology and biophysics; THEODORE ENNs, 
assistant professor of medicine, has 
been appointed associate professor of 
physiological chemistry and biophysics; 
James W. Moz.ey has been appointed 
associate professor of radiology. 


The following new appointments to 


the rank of assistant professor have 


Ropert L. DEHAAN in 
HAMPSON, M.D. 


47, in pediatrics (in addition to her 


current appointment as assistant pro- 





fessor of psychiatry); Joun L. Hamp- 
SON, M.D. ’46, in pediatrics (in addition 
to his current appointment as assistant 
professor of psychiatry); [an S. HARPER 
in anesthesiology; Joun W. Money in 
pediatrics (in addition to his current 
appointment as assistant professor of 
medical psychology); Wituiam J. 
Youna, II, in anatomy. 

The following promotions to the 
rank of full professor have been made: 
Ivan L. BENNETT, associate professor 
of medicine since 1954, has been pro- 
moted to professor of medicine; he is 
directing major studies in clinical 
toxology and infectious diseases; LEo 
KANNER, associate professor of psy- 
chiatry and of pediatrics, a member of 
the Hopkins faculty since 1928, has 
been promoted to professor of child 
psychiatry; StepHeEN W. Kurr_er, 
associate professor of physiological 
optics since 1949, has been promoted to 
professor of ophthalmic physiology and 
biophysics; J. EARLE Moors, m.p. ’16, 
adjunct professor of public health ad- 
ministration since 1942, a member of 
the medical faculty since 1919, has been 
promoted to professor of medicine; 
Curt P. Ricuter, pxH.p. ’21 (psy- 
chology), associate professor of psy- 
chobiology since 1932, has been pro- 
moted to professor of psychobiology; 
OwseE1 TEMKIN, associate professor of 
the history of medicine since 1935 and 
editor of the Bulletin of the Institute of 
the History of Medicine, has been pro- 
moted to professor of the history of 


THE 





medicine; Lawson WILKINS, B.A. 714, 
M.D. ’18, member of the medical faculty 
since 1928 and well-known for his re- 
search in endocrinology, has _ been 
promoted to professor of pediatrics. 

The following promotions to the rank 
of associate professor have been made: 
BarTON CHILDs, M.D. ’42, in pediatrics; 
LeicuTon E. Cuurr, in medicine; he is 
also John and Mary Markle Founda- 
tion fellow; GrorcE O. Eaton, in 
orthopedic surgery; Jonn C. Harvey, 
M.D. 747, in medicine; GEORGEANNA S. 
JONES, M.D. 736, in gynecology; 
Howarp W. Jones, Jr., M.D. 735, in 
gynecology; Louis C. Lasagna, in 
medicine; Victor A. McKusick, M.p. 
46, in medicine; Everett W. May- 
NERT, 57, in pharmacology and 
experimental therapeutics; Ropert R. 
WAGNER, in medicine. 

The following promotions to the 
rank of assistant professor have been 
made: NrEau I. ARoNnsON, in neurologi- 
cal surgery; Harotp R. BouLMAn, 
M.D. ’23, in orthopedic surgery; KEN- 
NETH T. Brown, in_ physiological 
optics; J. Junian Cuisoum, JR., M.D. 
46, in pediatrics; MARVIN CORNBLATH, 
in pediatrics; CHARLES Epwarps, B.A. 
45, M.A. °48 (physics), PH.D. ’53 (bio- 
physics), in physiological optics; MosEs 
GELLMAN, M.D. ’21, in orthopedic sur- 
gery; ABRAHAM GENECIN, M.D. 743, in 
medicine; Witson GRUBB, B.A. 732, 
M.D. 737, in pediatrics; StanLtey D. 
IMBER, in medical psychology; RicHarp 
J. JoHNs, in CARTERET 
LAWRENCE, in ophthalmology; CHARLES 
N. Lutrreiyt, Jr., in neurological 
medicine; J. Donatp McQUuEEN, in 
neurological surgery; Harotp M. 
Nitowsky, in pediatrics; EpmMunp R. 


M.D. 


medicine; 


Novak, M.D. 742, in gynecology; 
SAMUEL NoveEy, in __ psychiatry; 
Ricnarp H. SHEPARD, M.D. 46, in 


medicine; Henry M. SEIDEL, B.A. 43, 
M.D. °46, in pediatrics; Wituiam C. 
StTiFLER, Jk., M.D. 734, in pediatrics; 
Rosert D. TEAspALL, in neurological 
medicine; E. Davin WEINBERG, M.D. 
’22, in orthopedic surgery; WiLuiAm H. 
ZINKHAM, B.A. 744, M.D. ’47, in pedi- 
atrics. 

The following appointments to emeri- 
tus status have been made: LESLIE N. 
10, associate 

medicine; 


Gay, professor 
emeritus of Hucu W. 
JOSEPHS, M.D. 719, associate professor 
emeritus of pediatrics; Henry M. 
Tuomas, M.D. 716, associate professor 
emeritus of medicine. 


M.D. 
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Pau D. Bruns, fac. ’46-’48, has re- 
turned as visiting professor of obstetrics 
for the current academic year. 

GeEorGE O. Gry, M.D. ’33, assistant 
professor of surgery, has received the 
Wien Award for 1956. 

ManFRED S. GUTTMACHER, B.A. ’19, 
M.p. ’23, instructor of psychiatry, has 
received the Isaac Ray Lectureship 
Award of the American Psychiatric 
Association. The award is given an- 
nually to a psychiatrist, lawyer, or 
judge for contributing to a better un- 
derstanding between psychiatry and 
the law. Award recipients deliver a 
series of lectures under the auspices of 
the schools of law and medicine at the 
University of Minnesota. 

RusseELL H. Moracan, professor of 
radiology, has been appointed a special 
consultant to the U. S. Public Health 
Service. He will serve as_ principal 
adviser to the Surgeon General in the 
development of the service’s radio- 
logical health program, which is con- 
cerned with protecting the population 
from harmful effects of radiation from 
various sources. 

Dewitt STETTEN, Jr., lecturer in 
medicine, has been awarded a Banting 
Medal by the American Diabetes Asso- 
ciation for his contribution to the knowl- 
edge of diabetes. 

Heten B. Taussic, M.p. ’27, asso- 
ciate professor of pediatrics, has re- 
ceived the Award of Merit for dis- 
tinguished service to the American 
Heart Association. 

Epwin D. WEINBERG, M.D. ’22, house 
staff ’23-’26, instructor in orthopedic 
surgery, has been awarded an honorary 
p.sc. by Dickinson College in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 


In THE ScHooLt or ENGINEERING, 
the following new appointments have 
been made: JeRALD L. EricksEen has 
been appointed associate professor of 
theoretical mechanics in the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering; Wi1- 
LARD C. BastTIAN, B.E. ’53, has been 
appointed assistant professor of chemi- 
cal engineering; SHELDON K. Friep- 
LANDER has been appointed assistant 
professor of chemical engineering; he 
comes from Columbia University; 
Owen M. Puit.ips has been appointed 
assistant professor of mechanical en- 
gineering; he comes from Cambridge 
University in England. 

The following promotions have been 
made: Ropert S. Ayre, chairman of 





the department of civil engineering, 
has been promoted to professor of 
civil engineering; GEorcE S. BENTON 
has been promoted to professor of 
civil engineering; Harotp E. HokEt- 
SCHER, chairman of the department of 
chemical engineering, has been pro- 
moted to professor of chemical engi- 
neering. 

Epwarp R. Hawkins has resigned as 
professor of marketing. 

ABEL WoLMAN, B.A. ’13, Bs. 715 
(engineering), DR.ENG. ’37 (honorary), 
professor of sanitary engineering and 
water resources, has been awarded an 
honorary v.sc. by the Drexel Institute 
of Technology in Philadelphia. 


BOOKS 


GEORGE Boas, professor emeritus of 
the history of philosophy: Dominant 
Themes of Modern Philosophy: A His- 
tory (Ronald, $6.75). 

Cuartes F. Bonita, fac. °’37-’48 
(chemistry and  gas_ engineering): 
Nuclear Engineering (McGraw-Hill, 
$12.50). 

Harrison S. Brown, pu.p. 41, fac. 
"41-42 (chemistry), James Bonner, and 
John Weir: The Next Hundred Years: 
Man’s Natural and Technological Re- 
sources (Viking). 





Hitpe Brucu, house staff °41-’43 
(psychiatry): The Importance of Over- 
weight (Norton, $5.95). 

Ricuarp ButTweE.u, G. 52 (sAIs) 
and Amry Vandenbosch: Southeast Asia 
among the World Powers (Kentucky, $6). 

Dovucias B. Carter, Gc. 750-51 
(geography), fac. ’50-’51, ’53—’54 (icR): 
The Water Balance of the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas (Thornthwaite, $2). 

Hs1n-Hat CHANG, B.A. 719: The Fabu- 
lous Concubine (Simon and Schuster, 
$4.50). 

Lester L. CoLeMANn, arts ’24~’25: A 
Visit to the Hospital (Grosset and Dun- 
lap). 

Sipney P. CoLowick, professor of 
biology, and NatHan O. Kaptan, pro- 
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fessor of biology: Methods in Enzymol- 
ogy, Vol. 11 (Academic, $26). 

Jackson I. Cops, pu.p. ’52 (English): 
Joseph Glanvill, Anglican Apologist 
(Washington University Studies, $3.75). 

Rosert W. CowaiLu, PH.D. ’50 
(physiological chemistry), and ARTHUR 
B. PARDEE, PH.D. 16 (chemistry): Ez- 
periments in Biochemical Research Tech- 
niques (Wiley, $3.50). 

Joun E. Cusnina, fac. 45-’48 (biol- 
ogy), and Dan H. Campbell: Principles 
of Immunology (McGraw-Hill, $6.50). 

Paut R. Davin, fac. °41-’47 (bio- 
statistics), and Laurence Snyder: The 
Principles of Heredity (Heath, $6.25). _ 

Joun Day, pu.p.’25 (archaeology), 
and Clinton Walker Keyes, editors: 
Tax Documents from  Theadelphia: 
Papyri of the Second Century A.D. 
(Columbia, $10). 

NorMaN E. E.IAson, PH.b. ’36 (Eng- 
lish): Tarheel Talk: An Historical Study 
of the English Language in North Caro- 
lina to 1860 (North Carolina, $5). 

Cari J. Frrepricn, fac.’34—’35 (po- 
litical Zbigniew K. 
Brzenzinski: Totalitarian Dictatorship 
and Autocracy (Harvard, $5.50). 

MarTIN FROBISHER, B.S. ’22, SC.D. 
25, fac. ’25-’28, °32-’52 (hygiene): 
Fundamentals of Microbiology (Saun- 


science), and 


ders). 

ARTHUR GROLLMAN, B.A.’20, PH.D.’23 
(chemistry), M.p.’30, fac.’23-’41: Clini- 
cal Physiology: The Functional Pathology 
of Disease (McGraw-Hill, $12.50). 

Henry N. Harkins, fac. °43-’47 
(surgery), JONATHAN E. Ruoaps, M.D. 
32, et al.: Surgery: Principles and Prac- 
tice (Lippincott, $16). 

Epwarp HIGBEEs, pu.p. ’49, fac. ’48- 
49 (geography): The American Oasis 
(Knopf, $5). 

Dovcitas H. K. Les, fac.’47-’55 
(geography), lecturer in environmental 
medicine: Climate and Economic De- 
velopment in the Tropics (Harper, $3.50). 

JANVIER W. Linpsay, M.D. ’08: Ph.D.: 
The Philosophy of a Doctor (Pageant, 
$2.50). 

Hans Lisser, m.pd. 711, house staff 
11-12 (medicine), and Roberto Esca- 
milla: Atlas of Clinical Endocrinology 
(Mosby). 

Broapus MITCHELL, PH.D.’18, fac. 
’19-’39 (political economy): Alexander 
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Hamilton: From Youth to Maturity, 
1755--1778 (Macmillan). 

Maucotm Moos, professor of politi- 
cal science, et al.: Research Frontiers in 
Politics and Government (Brookings, 
$2.75). 

ALAN Moz.ey, G.’28~’32, fellow ’34- 
35, fac.’85-’36 (zoology): Liver-Fluke 
Snails in Britain (Lewis, 9 shillings). 

Francis J. MUELLER, M.A. 747 
(mathematics), Ep.p. ’51: Arithmetic: 
Its Structure and Concepts (Prentice- 
Hall, $5.50). 

George E. Mytonas, _pu.p.’29 
(archaeology): Ancient Mycenae, The 
Capital City of Agamemnon (Princeton, 
$7.50). 

Marsorie H. Nicoxson, fellow ’23- 
26 (philosophy), Gg. ’24—’25 (English): 
Science and Imagination (Cornell, 
$1.75). 

WasuHineton Piatt, medicine *11- 
12: Strategic Intelligence Production: 
Basic Principles (Praeger). 

Donautp F. Proctor, B.A. ’33, M.D. 
37, assistant professor of laryngology 
and otology, and assistant professor of 
physiology: Anesthesia and Otolaryn- 
gology (Williams and Wilkins, $7). 

M. Epmunp SpEArE, PH.D.’23 (Eng- 
lish): contributions on coal to Economic 
Geography of Industrial Materials 
(Reinhold), 1956 edition of the American 
People’s Encyclopedia, and the current 
World Book Encyclopedia. 

GERTRUDE STEIN, medicine ’97-’02: 
Gertrude Stein: Her Life and Work, by 
Elizabeth Sprigge (Harper, $5). 

Cart P. Swanson, William D. Gill 
professor of biology: Cytology and Cyto- 
genetics (Prentice-Hall, $13.35). 

IsaporE M. Tar.ov, m.p. 30: Spinal 
Cord Compression: Mechanism of Paral- 
ysis and Treatment (Thomas, $7.50). 

CuarR.LEs E. TROLAND, M.D. ’36, fac. 
37-39 (surgery) and Frank J. OTENa- 
SEK M.D. 737, assistant professor of 
neurological surgery: Selected Writings 
of Walter E. Dandy {m.v. ’10, M.A. 711 
(anatomy), house staff ’11-’18, fac. 
’14~—’46 (surgery)] (Thomas, $15). 

The late Freperick Jackson Tur- 
NER, PH.D. ’90 (history): The Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier in American His- 
tory (limited edition of 275 copies, 
Cornell, $10). 

Tuomas TuRNER, professor of micro- 
biology, and Davin HouuanpeEr, B.A. 
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’32, M.D.’38, assistant professor of micro- 
biology: The Biology of Treponematoses 
(World Health Organization). 

JamMEs A. Van ALLEN, fac. °46-’50 
(ick and apu): Scientific Uses of Earth 
Satellites (Michigan, $10). 

Donatp G. WALKER, assistant pro- 
fessor of anatomy, and Zoltan Wirt- 
schafter: The Genesis of the Rat 
Skeleton (Thomas, $7.50). 

Frepric WERTHAM, house staff ’22- 
27, fac. ’23—’30 (psychiatry): The Circle 
of Guilt (Rinehart). 


wulk 

THE FOLLOWING IS THE FALL BOOK- 
LIST OF THE JoHNS Hopkins PREss, 
WITH MONTH OF PUBLICATION: 

Frank P. ALBRIGHT, M.A. ’36, PH.D. 
40 (archaeology) and R. LeBaron 
BowEN, Jr.: Archaeological Discoveries 
in South Arabia (September, $10). 

WiLuiaM Foxwe.u ALBRIGHT, W. W. 
Spence professor of Semitic Languages: 
From Stone Age to Christianity (second 
edition, second printing, September, $5). 

Water C. Boyer, B.E. °40, M.A. 
43, DR. ENG. 7°47, fac. °46-’55 (civil 
engineering) and Jor, I. ABRAMS, B.E. 
49, m.s. ’50, DR. ENG. 756, fac. ’50-’56 
(civil and mechanical engineering and 
1cr): Influence Lines for Continuous 
Beams (September, $10). 

Marion Ciawson and BuRNELL 
Hewtv: The Federal Lands: Their Use 
and Management (October, $8.50). 

Harotp O. Davipson, staff member 
of the Operations Research Office: Bio- 
logical Effects of Whole-Body Gamma 
Radiation on Human Beings (Septem- 
ber, $3). 

Ricumonp Lattimore: The Poetry of 
Greek Tragedy (December, $3.50). 

Artuur S. Linx: Wilson the Diplo- 
matist: A Look at His Major Foreign 
Policies (October, $4). 


Aucust MeENcKEN: The Railroad 
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Passenger Car, An Illustrated History 
of the First Hundred Years with Ac- 
counts by Contemporary Passengers 
(November, $5). 

Bruce C. NetscHert and Sam H. 
Scnurr: Atomic Energy Applications, 
with Reference to Underdeveloped 
Countries (already published, $2). 

Harvey S. Periorr: Education for 
Planning: City, State, and Regional 
(October, $3.50). 

Cuirron K. YEARLEY, JR., B.A. 750, 
PH.D. ’53 (history): Britons in American 
Labor (October, $4). 

JoHN YoOuNG, PH.D. 755 (history): 
The Location of Yamatai: A Case Study 
in Japanese Historiography, 720-1945 
(November, $3). 


THE ALUMNI 


ALVIN THALHEIMER, arts 710-11, 
PH.D. 718 (philosophy), has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the board of pub- 
lic health and welfare of the State of 
Maryland. 

ErNEst W. GooppasTURE, M.D. 712, 
fac. °13-’15 (pathology), scientific di- 
rector of the department of pathology 
of the Armed Forces Institute of Pa- 
thology, has been awarded an honorary 
LL.D. 
Orleans. 

Lee Howarp, m.p. 713, has 
elected president of the Medical Asso- 
ciation of Georgia. 

Mary V. Rosinson, a. ’14 
lish), has 
trustee of Goucher College. 

ALAN F. GuTTMACHER, B.A. 719, M.D. 
23, fac. ’23-’52 (obstetrics), clinical 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology 
at Columbia University 
Physicians and Surgeons, has been ap- 


by Tulane University in New 


been 


"15 (Eng- 


been elected an alumna 


College of 


pointed chairman of the medical com- 
mittee of the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration of America. 

Rosert LEE BateEs, M.A. ’20, PH.D. 
22 (education and psychology), has 
retired as professor of psychology and 
philosophy at the Virginia Military In- 
stitute in Lexington, Virginia. He had 
been at var since 1921 and was made 
professor there in 1925. 

JamMEs S. Lona, PH.D. 
try), has been awarded an honorary 


22 (chemis- 


sc.D. by Lehigh University in Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. 
Epaar G. Puatt, B.A. 
appointed general works manager of 
the refractories division of the H. K. 
Porter Company, ceramic producers. 


22, has been 
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He will supervise the operation of the 
division’s nineteen plants. 

Davip T. SMITH, M.b. ’22, house staff 
22-23 (pediatrics), James B. Duke 
professor of bacteriology at the Duke 
University School of Medicine, has 
been awarded the Trudeau Medal of 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 
He has done extensive research in infec- 
tions of the lungs. 

Wort B. DANIELs, M.D. 24, alumni 
trustee ’53-’56, has been elected first 
chairman of the board of regents of the 
National Library of Medicine. 

JosEPH KAPLAN, B.s. ’24 (chemistry), 
M.A. 26, PH.D. ’27 (physics), professor 
of physics at the University of Calli- 
fornia and chairman of the United 
States Committee for the International 
Geophysical Year, has been awarded 
an honorary p.sc. by Carleton College 
and by Notre Dame University. 

F. Bayarp CARTER, M.D. 25, has 
been elected president of the American 
Association of Infant and Maternal 
Health. 

Wi.LuiAM Kraus, M.D. ’25, has been 
appointed medical director of the 
Charles H. Miner State Hospital in 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania. He replaces 
Freperick R. LANG, M.P.H. 39, DR.P.H. 
41, who has been assigned to the 
Samuel G. Dixon State Hospital in 
South Mountain. 

DanreL L. SECKINGER, M.D. 725, 
M.P.H. 32, DR.P.H. ’32, has retired as 
director of the District of Columbia 
Health Department. 

J. ALBERT Durcom, B.A. ’27, vice 
president of the Hospital Service Plan 
of New Jersey (Blue Cross), has been 
named executive vice president of New 
Jersey Blue Cross. 

WituaM J. ENnry, B.E. ’27, professor 
of civil engineering and director of the 
Fritz Engineering Laboratory at Le- 
high University, has received the Hill- 
man Award as “the member of the 
Lehigh faculty who has done the most 
toward advancing the interest of the 
University.” 

Wituram B. Hawkins, m.p. ’27, fac. 
28-29 (pathology), has been promoted 
to professor of pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester School of Medi- 
cine. 

Louis Booker Wricut, Johnston 
Scholar ’27-’28 (English), director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington, has been awarded an honorary 
LiTT.D. by Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. 


THE 
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LEon F. SENSABAUGH, PH.D. ’28 (his- 
tory), has been appointed dean of 
Washington and Lee University in 
Lexington, Virginia. 

W. Herman BELL, pu.p. ’29 (Ro- 
mance languages), has been appointed 
associate professor of counseling at the 
College of William and Mary in Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

Denwoop N. KELty, Jr., arts and 
business ’29~’33, has been appointed 
assistant director of Maryland Hospital 
Services. 

Harry O. Scuioss, JR., B.A., 29, 
vice president in charge of the New 
York area for the Hecht Company, has 
been appointed director of corporate 
development. He has returned to the 
Baltimore offices of the company. 

JoHN C. Bat.ey, M.A. 30, Gc. 30-32 
(Greek), has been appointed dean of 
students at Davidson College in David- 
ton, North Carolina. 

Hocuret A. Masor, a. ’30-’31, ’34- 
"35 (Romance languages), has retired 
as professor of French and chairman of 
the department of Romance languages 
at Louisiana State University in Baton 
Rouge. 

FLORENCE CLOTHIER (Mrs. GEORGE 
B.) Wistockt, m.p. ’30, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to President Sarah 
Blanding of Vassar College in Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Dr. Wislocki, presi- 
dent of the associate alumnae of the 
college, will be executive officer in 
charge of planning Vassar’s hundredth 
anniversary, 1960-’61. 

Nowan L. KAutTreIper, M.D. 31, has 
been promoted to professor of medicine 
at the University of Rochester School 
of Medicine. 

Joun T. RetraiataA, B.E. ’32, DR. 
ENG. 36 (mechanical), president of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology in 
Chicago, has been elected a director of 
the American Motorists Insurance 
Company. 

Henry vAN ZitE Hype, m.p. ’33, 
chief of the division of international 
health of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, was a member of the five-man ex- 
change mission sent by the uspHs to 
Russia to study prevailing health con- 
ditions and practices there. 

MArGARET GENE ARNSTEIN, M.P.H. 
"34, chief of Public Health Nursing for 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
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ice, has been appointed as the first 
Annie W. Goodrich visiting professor 
at the Yale University School of 
Nursing. 

Rocer A. Lewis, B.A. ’34, M.D. 738, 
fac. 40-42, ’48-’50, has been appointed 
professor of pharmacology at the Uni- 
versity of Airlangga in Surabaja, Indo- 
nesia. 

Tuomas Harrison Davis, B.A. 35, 
PH.D. ’38 (physiological chemistry), has 
been promoted to director of research 
at the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh. 

Ricuarp C. Lorn, pu.p. ’36, fac. ’38- 
46 (physical chemistry), professor of 
chemistry and director of the spectros- 
copy laboratory at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been 
awarded an honorary sc.p. by Kenyon 
College in Gambier, Ohio. 

ALFRED S. SCHWARTZ, M.D. 736, has 
been promoted to assistant professor of 
pediatrics at the Washington Univer- 
sity Medical School in St. Louis. 

Rocer D. Rew, fac. ’37-’46 (bac- 
teriology), head of the microbiology 
branch of the biological sciences divi- 
sion of the Office of Naval Research, 
has been named director of the biologi- 
cal sciences division of the onr. 

Eva VAN ScHAACK, PH.D. ’37 (bot- 
any), has been promoted to associate 
professor of biology at Hope College in 
Holland, Michigan. 

Wiiuiam G. Amey, B.E. 38, DR.ENG. 
47, has been appointed manager of the 
research division of the research and 
development department of Leeds and 
Northrup Company in Philadelphia. 

GEorRGE L. ENGEL, M.D. ’38, has been 
promoted to professor of psychiatry at 
the University of Rochester School of 
Medicine. 

C. Rotums Hanon, M.p. 38, fac. 
’39-’40, °46-’50 (surgery), director of 
the department of surgery at the St. 
Louis University School of Medicine, 
has become president-elect of the So- 
ciety of University Surgeons. 

TuHeEoporE Linz, house staff ’38-’41, 
fac. ’38-’51 (psychiatry), professor of 
psychiatry at Yale University School 
of Medicine, has been elected president 
of the American Psychosomatic Society. 

CLARENCE D. Davis, M.p. ’39, pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology at 
the University of Missouri School of 
Medicine, has been appointed associate 
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professor of obstetrics and gynecology 
at the Yale University School of Medi- 
cine. 

Catvin Daruincton LINTON, M.A. 
39, pH.p. ’40 (English), professor of 
English literature at the George Wash- 
ington University, has been appointed 
dean of Columbian College of the 
George Washington University. 

W. BerKELEY Mann, B.£. 739, has 
become president of the Wolfe and 
Mann Manufacturing Company. The 
firm is engaged in the manufacture of 
electrical switchgear. 

BernarD D. Davis, Read Ellsworth 
fellow ’40-’41, Emanuel Libman fellow 
"41-42 (medicine), professor of phar- 
macology at the New York University 
College of Medicine, has been appointed 
professor of bacteriology and immunol- 
ogy and chairman of the department of 
bacteriology and immunology at the 
Harvard University School of Medi- 
cine. 

Wituram F. Warp, B.E. 40, has been 
appointed manager of the box machin- 
ery section of the metals products divi- 
sion of Koppers Company, in Balti- 
more. 

KENNETH L. ANDREW, M.A. 742 (phys- 
ics), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of physics at Purdue University 
in Lafayette, Indiana. 

Wituram A. MacDona.p, M.a. 742, 
PH.D. ’43 (archaeology), has resigned as 
professor of the history of art at West- 
ern Maryland College in Westminster 
to become assistant director of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Duncan MacRag, Jr., B.A. ’42, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
political science at the University of 
Chicago. 

STANLEY J. SARNOFF, M.D. 742, chief 
of the cardiovascular physiology labo- 
ratory of the National Heart Institute 
in Bethesda, Maryland, has been chosen 
as the first recipient of the award for 
“meritorious investigation in the field 
of cardiovascular disease and related 
topics” given by the Jacobs Founda- 
tion of Dallas, Texas. 

Paut O. CHATFIELD, M.D. 7°43, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
neurology at Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia. 

THoomas E. Marpurcer, Bs. ’43 
(electrical engineering), has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of elec- 
tric engineering and construction of the 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Company. 

Joun W. MussELMAN, ED.D. 743, has 


THE 


been appointed dean of Harford Junior 
College in Belair, Maryland. 

Rosert Resnick, B.A. ’43, PH.D. ’49 
(physics), has been appointed associate 
professor of physics at the Rensselaer 


Polytechnic Institute in Troy, New 
York. 

CuarLeEs E. Flowers, Jr., M.p. '44, 
fac. *45-’46, °48-’50 (obstetrics), has 
been presented a national citation by 
the American Cancer Society for im- 
proving and coordinating service to 
cancer patients in North Carolina. 

Rixnatpo V. Kron, house staff ’44 
(surgery), has been appointed medical 
director of the parenteral products 
division of Mead Johnson and Com- 
pany. The division manufactures intra- 
venous equipment and solutions. 

GiLBEarT H. CouuinGs, JR., M.P.H. 
45, has been appointed medical direc- 
tor of the Crane Company of Chicago, 
manufacturer of valves, fittings, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment, and kitch- 
ens. 

Mary K. Cart, B.s. ’46, chairman of 
the graduate program at the University 
of Maryland School of Nursing, has 
been appointed national consultant in 
nursing to the surgeon general of the 
United States Air Force. She will aid 
the surgeon general in Air Force medi- 
cal policy matters, perform analytical 
surveys, and make advisory visits to 
Air Force installations. 

Joun Howarp Eacer, 111, arts ’46- 
49, has been promoted to assistant to 
the president of the Maryland Trust 
Company. 

Haroip J. Gorpon, Gc. ’46—'47 (his- 
tory), has been promoted to assistant 
professor of history at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Wiuuram Bropy, fac. ’47-’51 (pub- 
lic health administration), has been ap- 
pointed director of administration of 
the Department of Public Health of 
Philadelphia. 

Raymonp Louis Caro1, B.A. ’47, has 
been promoted to associate professor of 
political science, American history, and 
French at LeMoyne College in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

Morris A. CopeLanp, fac. ’47-’48 
(political economy), has been elected 
president of the American Economic 
Association. 

Harotp B. Esecover, B.A. '47, has 
been appointed supervising psychia 
trist at the Hillside Hospital in Glen 
Oaks, New York. 

Perer T. Kapsatis, PH.D. ’47 (ar 
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chaeology), has been appointed pro- 
fessor of ancient languages at Thiel 
College in Greenville, Pennsylvania. 

James McD. Wuire, B.8. '47, has 
been appointed associate professor of 
mechanical engineering at Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology in Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 

Rosert T. WHITE, B.A. ’47, M.D. ’52, 
fac. ’53-’57 (obstetrics), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of obstet- 
rics and gynecology at the University 
of Colorado Medical Center. 

Jacos Cousky, fellow ’48—’50, fac. 
'47-’51 (preventive medicine), has been 
appointed research associate professor 
of medicine at the University of Miami 
School of Medicine. 

FRANK J. NEUBERG, Rayner fellow 
48-49 (Semitics), pH.p. ’50 (Oriental 
Seminary), has been appointed profes- 
sor of Hebrew and Old Testament at 
North Park College and Seminary in 
Chicago. 

Leo B. SWINDERMAN, B.s. 7°48 (busi- 
ness), has been appointed manager of 
the Parana district of Argentina for 
Esso, Sociedad Anonima Petrolera Ar- 
gentina. 

Wituram H. WIisHMEYER, B.A. ’48, 
M.A. ’49 (writing, speech, and drama), 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of English at Dickinson College in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

JosEPpH CLAUDE FINNEY, house staff 
'49-’50 (medicine), has been appointed 
assistant professor of psychiatry in the 
department of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

James S. Hur.ey, Jr., business ’49- 
52, has been appointed sales manager 
of the hospital division of the A.S.R. 
Products Corporation (formerly the 
American Safety Razor Corporation). 

GrEorGE E. McKinnon, m.p. ’49, fac. 
"49-53, °55-’57 (pathology), has been 
appointed assistant professor of pa- 
thology at the University of Utah 
Medical School. 

DaniEL H. SHear, B.A. 49, has been 
appointed assistant director of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials. 

ALFRED VIOLA, B.A. 749, M.A. 750 
(chemistry), has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of chemistry at North- 
eastern University in Boston. 

Henry S. Baker, Jr., B.A. 750, has 
been promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Fidelity-Baltimore National 
Bank. 


Kart M. Scumipt, Jr., M.A. 750, 








PH.D. ’51 (political science), has been 
appointed associate professor at the 
Maxwell Graduate School of citizen- 
ship and public affairs at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Joun Bautuarp Buake, fellow ’51- 
’52 (history of medicine), has been ap- 
pointed associate curator of the sec- 
tion of medical history at the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, D.C. 

Frank C. Erk, Bruce fellow ’51- 
’52, PH.D. ’52 (biology), has resigned as 
associate professor and chairman of the 
department of biology at Washington 
College in Chestertown, Maryland, to 
become professor of natural sciences at 
the New York State University College 
on Long Island. 

Winturam H. Muir, .a. 751 (biol- 
ogy), has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of botany at Carleton College in 
Northfield, Minnesota. 

Jupau I. Rosensuatt, B.A. ’51, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
mathematics at Purdue University in 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

GrorGE H. SuHort ey, fac. ’51-’55 
(oro), has been appointed director of 
the Frederick, Maryland, research cen- 
ter of Applied Research, Incorporated. 
The research center is engaged in a five- 
year research project on biological war- 
fare for the U.S. Army Chemical Corps. 

Rosert MartTIN Stark, B.A. ’51, has 
been appointed assistant dean of engi- 
neering at Fenn College in Cleveland. 

Ropert W. CorriGAN, M.A. 752 
(writing, speech, and drama), has been 
appointed assistant professor of theater 
and speech at Tulane University in 
New Orleans. He is also editor of the 
new Tulane Drama Review. 

J. Donatp RYAN, PH.D. ’52 (geology), 
has been promoted to associate profes- 
sor of geology at Lehigh University in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Dorotuy KatHuryn WHITNEY, M.P.H. 
52, has been appointed associate 
professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of public health nursing of the 
University of Pittsburgh School of 
Nursing. 


Raymonp E. WI.ttams, G. ’52-’53 


(political science), has resigned as as- 
sistant director of the Enoch Pratt Free 
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Library in Baltimore to become direc- 
tor of the Minneapolis Public Library. 

Rocer kirk, Gc. ’53 (sats), has been 
appointed second secretary of the 
United States Embassy in Rome. 

Ratpu M. Miwa, pu.p. ’53 (political 
science), has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

JEROME L. ScHULMAN, fellow ’54—’57 
(psychiatry), has been appointed direc- 
tor of the child guidance clinic at 
Children’s Memorial Hospital in Chi- 
cago. 

GrEoRGE R. STEVENS, B.A. ’54, M.A. 
55, a. ’55-’57 (geology), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of geology 
at Lafayette College in Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Donatp F. HaskELL, B.E.s. ’55, 
M.S.E. ’57 (mechanical), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of mechani- 
cal engineering at Lamar State College 
of Technology in Beaumont, Texas. 

Sevic Katz, M.p.H. ’56, has been ap- 
pointed deputy state health officer for 
Calvert County, Maryland. 
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holders held benefices and were vassals. 
But these fief-holders usually had 
allodial lands as well, and in most cases 
they were more extensive than the fiefs. 
Moreover, there were many great men 
who held only allods. 

At this point the history of the West 
and East Frankish states diverged 
sharply. The tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies saw the East Frankish state, 
modern Germany, ruled by strong 
kings who maintained their power and 
gave no encouragement to the develop- 
ment of a complete feudal system. But 
during this same period the West 
Frankish state, modern France, fell 
into almost complete anarchy. Every 
man who could afford the military 
equipment was a knight, and every 
knight’s sword was turned against his 
neighbors. Public authority broke down 
completely, and feudal institutions were 
too scattered to take its place. Even if 
a count wanted to maintain order and 
could secure the obedience of his vassals, 
the great allodial holdings escaped all 
superior authority. 

During the course of the eleventh, 
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twelfth, and in some regions the thir- 
teenth centuries, the dukes, counts, 
and barons of France gradually brought 
the allods within the system of fiefs. 
The process is not entirely clear to us. 
In some cases it was done by force of 
arms, in others by the grant of privi- 
leges, and in others by money payments. 

Thus by the eleventh century the 
dukes of Burgundy were strong enough 
to forbid anyone to build a castle on an 
allod in the counties they controlled. 
If a man wanted to build a fortress, he 
had to turn its site into a fief held of the 
duke. In the thirteenth century the 
Burgundian dukes were giving lump 
sums of money to holders of allods to 
persuade them to do homage for their 
allodial lands. 

The allod never entirely disappeared 
in France. Only in those countries 
where feudalism was introduced by a 
conqueror—England, Sicily, Palestine, 
and Greece—did the feudal system be- 
come complete and all-embracing. But 
by 1200 Northern France was almost 
completely feudalized, and the feudal 
bond became a reasonably effective 
political cement. 


I CAN only describe the feudal system 
in the briefest possible manner. Its 
base was the fully armed warrior—the 
knight. He had a fief which consisted 
of enough land and labor to support 
him. 

When he received his fief, the knight 
did homage to a lord. The lord was 
bound to protect the knight, his family, 
and his fief. In return the knight was 
bound to be faithful to his lord and do 
him lord needed 
soldiers for war in the field or to garrison 
his castle, the knight had to appear in 
full armor. When the lord summoned 
his vassals to court, the knight was 
bound to attend. When the vassal died, 
his heir owed the lord a money pay- 
ment called relief, and the vassal was 
expected to aid the lord financially on 
certain occasions such as the wedding 
of his eldest daughter or the knighting 
of his eldest son. 

The rights and duties of lord and 


service. When the 
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vassals were set in the lord’s court— 
an assembly of vassals presided over 
by the lord. These definitions of rights 
and duties were feudal law or custom 
and differed from fief to fief. Thus, for 
example, two fiefs lying side by side 
might have entirely different laws gov- 
erning inheritance. 


‘Tw feudal system provided for mili- 
tary and political coéperation between 
members of the knightly class with the 
least possible restraint on individual 
liberty. A knight had certain definite 
personal obligations toward his lord 
and his own vassals. He had rather more 
vague ones toward other vassals of his 
lord. But toward all other men he was 
a free agent who could do what he 
pleased. 

Thus it was a serious offense for him 
to rape the daughter of his lord or of 
one of his own vassals, but he could 
rape anyone else’s daughter with im- 
punity if he was powerful enough to 
ignore the ire of her relatives. Outside 
the bounds of feudal custom, the vassal 
was unrestrained. And within the feudal 
class the system was completely demo- 
cratic; custom was set and enforced by 
the vassals. 

Thus the feudal 
essentially a contract between lord and 
vassals which was defined and enforced 
by mutual agreement. The system 
operated in the same manner. It was 
assumed that lord and vassals had a 
common interest—the welfare of the 
fief. No lord was expected to make a 
serious decision, such as choosing a wife 
or going to war, without asking counsel 


relationship was 


of his vassals. 


A. a political system pure feudalism 
was little removed from anarchy. It 
assumed a more-or-less permanent 
state of war. While it provided ma- 
chinery for the peaceful settling of most 
disputes, it did not compel men to settle 
their disputes peacefully. Thus if two 
knights quarrelled, they could always 
find a feudal court competent to hear 
the case, but if they preferred to wage 
war on each other (and they usually 
did) feudal custom did not hinder them. 

France in the eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries, and parts of Germany 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth, are 
prime examples of feudalism uncon- 
trolled by public authority. In England 


THE 


from the beginning, in France after 
1150, and in Germany before the down- 
fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, royal 
authority based on the traditions of 
Germanic monarchy, mingled vaguely 
with those of Imperial Rome, curbed 
feudal anarchy to some extent. Because 
these kings ruled through a combina- 
tion of royal and feudal institutions 

were both kings and feudal suzerains— 
historians call them “feudal monarchs.”’ 

Feudal monarchy reached its apex in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Feudal institutions were in full vigor 
and organized into comprehensive sys- 
tems with the kings at the summits. 
Feudal custom governed the relations 
between the kings and their vassals: 
the public law of the kingdoms was 
essentially feudal law. 

Yet the kings had sources of power 
independent of their vassals. These 
centuries saw a rapid development of 
trade and towns. From these sources 
the kings drew revenues which enabled 
them to hire soldiers and pay officials. 
Hence they could oblige their vassals 
to fulfill their obligation, force them to 
settle their disputes in court, and punish 
them if their offenses against the general 
criminal law became too outrageous. 
By the thirteenth century a knight who 
committed murder or rape would have 
to pay a heavy fine. A very insignificant 
knight might even be hanged. 

Obviously the feudal monarchs were 
faced with the temptation to use their 
new power to ignore feudal custom or 
alter it in their own favor without seek- 
ing their vassals’ consent. But here 
they met firm resistance. King John in 
Magna Carta and the sons of Philippe 
le Bel in their great series of provincial 
charters of liberties definitely admitted 
that they were bound by the feudal 
customs of their realms. 

Before leaving our discussion of the 
feudal system at its height, it might 
be well to say something of its geo- 
graphical extent. 

As we have seen, early feudal institu- 
tions existed in the major part of the 
Carolingian Empire, newly conquered 
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Saxony being the only exception. 
ieudalism as an organized 
embracing all or nearly all the land first 
appeared in Northern France and the 
adjacent German districts of Lorraine 
and Franconia. In 1066 the Norman 
Conquest completely feudalized Eng- 
land. In the last half of the eleventh 
century the Norman conquerors of 
Southern Italy and Sicily established 
feudalism in those regions. In 1100 the 
completely feudal kingdom of Jerusalem 
was founded in Palestine. 

Meanwhile the feudal system had 
spread to Southern France and the 
Spanish states of Barcelona and Aragon. 
Feudal institutions gained ground rap- 
idly in parts of Germany such as 
Bavaria, Swabia, and Saxony during 
the period of confusion marking the 
end of the Salian dynasty and were 
systematized in the late twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries by the Hohen- 
staufen emperors. In the eleventh cen- 
tury the Byzantine Empire had devel- 
oped institutions very similar to Western 
feudalism, and 


system 


European a feudal 
system on the French model existed 
there during the brief life of the Latin 
While Scandinavia, 
and the Spanish states of Leon and 


Empire. Russia, 
Castile had some institutions reminis- 
cent of feudalism, they never developed 
a feudal system. 


Dover the centuries in which feu- 


dalism was taking shape as a political 
system, the feudal class was developing 
its ethical conceptions. If feudalism was 
to be effective, certain virtues were 
required of the knight. He had to have 
the warrior’s qualities of courage, skill 
in fighting, and cunning—in the termi- 
nology of the day, bravery, prowess, and 
wisdom. It was also necessary that he 
fulfill his feudal obligations—-that he 
be loyal. Another virtue, generosity, 
which has always been valued by war- 
rior classes living at least partly by 
plunder, was greatly admired, especially 
by the various groups of attendants 
who profited from it. (Needless to say, 
generosity was highly praised by the 
reciters of tales of warlike deeds who 
depended on it for their living.) 

A class which makes war both its 
vocation and avocation is bound to 
develop rules to alleviate its unpleasant 
features. Knightly armor was heavy 
and hot; one hated to wear it except 
when necessary. When a knight trav- 
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eled, he preferred to carry his armor on 
a pack horse. Hence custom soon 
demanded that a knight should give 
his enemy time to get into his armor 
before attacking him. 

The fortunes of war are fickle and 
the victor of one day might well be the 
prisoner of the next. It was to every 
knight’s interest that noble prisoners 
be treated as honored guests and allowed 
to go free on parole to collect their 





ransoms. Thus the feudal environment 
gradually created knightly ethics. And 
no knight who listened to tales of 
Charlemagne, Arthur, and the knights 
who followed them could fail to know 
the nature of this ethical system. 


| set of ethical ideas which 
gradually gained ground in the minds of 
the knightly class represented a reac- 
tion against the feudal environment. 

The feudal system had no place for 
anyone who could not fight. The women 
of the feudal class were valued for their 
marriage portions, their housekeeping 
abilities, and their fertility. A woman 
could not rule a fief or testify in a court. 
She was always in the custody of some 
male—her father, her husband, or her 
eldest son. Yet women as housekeepers 
were powerful and could command the 
services of hungry bards. Hence, it 
occurred to some women that they could 
invent and propagate ideas which would 
raise their status and make life more 
pleasant. 

For this purpose they invented love— 
or, perhaps more correctly, romantic 
love (historians call it courtly love). 
Sometimes, it meant simply adoration 
of a lady’s beauty, accomplishments, 
and virtues. At other times it meant 
something far more concrete and easily 
comprehended by the feudal male. But 
whatever the precise meaning given to 
the term, love was thought of as some- 
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thing ennobling. It made a knight a 
better ruler, a better fighter, and ob- 
viously a more pleasant companion. 
And this love was voluntary, a common 
fire which consumed both parties. It 
was far removed from the businesslike 
and formal arrangements which pro- 
duced feudal matrimony. 

Courtly love found its most complete 
expression in some of the troubador 
lyrics and in Chretien de Troyes’ 
“Lancelot,” but it was an important 
element in much of the literature pro- 
duced for the entertainment of the 
feudal class. The knight was taught to 
treat ladies with at least a modicum of 
courtesy and to seduce them to the 
accompaniment of music and song. 


Ta effectiveness of feudalism as a 
group of political and social institutions 
came to an end in France and England 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Its decay occurred in two 
stages. 

The first was marked by the gradual 
disappearance of the close personal 
relationship between the _fief-holding 
vassal and his lord. As money became 
more easily available, the lords found 
hired servants more efficient than their 
vassals as agents and officials. 

Thus in thirteenth-century England, 
the most important baronial office, that 
of seneschal, was passing out of the 
hands of the vassals and into those of 
professional administrators. A 
military force would obey orders and 
serve for as long as it received its pay. 
Every order was not an opening for a 


paid 


debate as to whether or not it was 
legally justified, and the troops did not 
suddenly leave for home when their 
term of service expired. In England as 
early as the late twelfth century, and in 
France by the end of the thirteenth, 
most vassals actually absolved their 
obligation to perform military service 
by making a money payment. 

During the same period the rapid 
development of public justice, through 
royal courts of law, reduced the feudal 
courts to mere formalities held in order 
to collect money fines from vassals who 
failed to attend. Thus the relationship 
between lord and vassal became purely 
economic. Feudalism became simply a 
type of tenure. 

If you will glance at the laws of many 
American states, you will still see rem- 
nants of this feudal tenure. Henry 1 
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opered the royal courts of England to 
pleas regarding land held in demesne as 
a fief. Today we use the term “holding 
in fee’ for proprietorship. While the 
meaning is a little different, the descent 
is clear. 

Then, too, a man cannot without his 
wife’s assent dispose of more than two 
thirds of his real property—the one 
third being her dower. In English cus- 
tom, by at least the twelfth century, 
if a man failed to assign his wife a spe- 
cific dower at the church door, at his 
death she automatically received one 
third of his lands. 


i breakdown of the feudal system 
proper as a bond between men came 
before the bonds had 
disappeared. 

When a king needed an army, he had 
no machinery for recruiting it man by 
man. He expected to offer nobles who 
were able soldiers money with which to 


need for such 


raise troops for his service. Moreover, 
while in both France and England pri- 
vate warfare was illegal, it continued 
to exist, and noble landowners con- 
tinued to feud. Hence, the public inter- 
est and the needs of great men still 
called for reliable manpower available 
at need. 

In England this led to what has been 
called “bastard feudalism” or, in the 
legal terminology of the day, “livery 
and maintenance.’”’ A rich landholder 
would give retaining fees— 
livery—to capable soldiers. They would 
swear personal loyalty to him and 
promise to fight for pay in his service 
whenever he called them. He, in turn, 
would pay the annual retainer, give 
them regular wages when they were 


annual 


actually in his service, and aid them if 
they got into trouble with the neighbors 
or the law. This last was the “main- 


tenance’’—usually a simple matter of 
packing overawing royal 
justices. 

The arrangement was not feudal in 
the usual sense. The men were called 
“retainers,” not vassals. The relation- 
ship was not hereditary and it gave the 
lord no rights over his retainer’s prop- 
erty and family such as the feudal lord’s 
rights of wardship and marriage. Yet 
it provided a great man with warriors 
bound to him by oath. 

This system is clearly seen in fif- 
teenth-century England. The Wars of 
the Roses were fought by nobles and 
their bands of retainers. There is evi- 
dence that something very like it existed 
in France, but the basic research needed 
to make this certain has yet to be done. 
The English retainers disappeared under 
the heavy hands of the Tudor monarchs, 
who remembered all too well their part 
in the Wars of the Roses. In France, I 
suspect, this institution or something 
very like it lasted into the seventeenth 


juries or 


” 


century. 


[ ass the feudal institutions of 


France and England had lost all reality 
by the end of the thirteenth century, 
they left a strong imprint on political 
tradition. An important feature of this 
imprint was the concept of the limited 
nature of princely authority. As we 
have seen, the kings of both these realms 
admitted that they were bound by law, 
which they could modify only with the 
consent of their vassals. Thus in our 
terminology both France and England 
had constitutions based on feudal cus- 
tom; they were, in fact, constitutional 
monarchies. 
In France 
such as the national emergency created 
by the last phase of the Hundred Years’ 
War, permitted the kings to gradually 
destroy the constitution and rule as 
absolute monarchs. By the seventeenth 
century only the feeble protests of the 
Parlement of Paris reminded the French 
monarch that he was violating the 
ancient customs of his realm. But the 
constitution, despite many 


various circumstances, 


English 
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become, in 


vicissitudes, survived to 
spirit at least, the mother of the modern 
governments of Western civilization. 
And Englishmen are right when they 
point to an essentially feudal document, 
Magna Carta, as the foundation of this 
constitution. In fact, there is some evi- 
dence that Stephen Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who defied both 
king and pope in his support of the 
Great Charter, thought of it as a written 
constitution for the English realm. 


\\ E have seen that one of the strik- 


ing features of feudalism was the liberty 


Langton, 


accorded to the individual member of 
the feudal class. A lord’s control over 
his vassal was limited to acts relevant 
to their feudal relationship, and even in 
such cases the vassal could be judged 
only by his fellow vassals assembled in 
his lord’s court—the judgment by peers 
mentioned in Magna Carta. While the 
feudal monarchs of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries insisted on their right 
to suppress crime, whether it violated 
feudal custom or not, they accepted the 
principle that a member of the feudal 
class was entitled to a trial by his peers. 

Thus the supreme court of the French 
kings, the Parlement of Paris, was rein- 
forced with peers when it tried a case 
involving a peer, and even today a peer 
of Great Britain can only be tried for 
felony in the House of Lords. This basic 
prohibition of arbitrary action by a 
lord was extended to all the freemen of 
England by Magna Carta, and the prin- 
ciple which we call due process of law 
became imbedded in English political 
tradition. 

In France the extension of this right 
below the noble class was done by 
administrative arrangements rather 
than by statute, but it seems to have 
been accepted in usual practice. While 
the lettres de cachet of the French ab 
solute monarchs have achieved wide 
ill-fame, they were not actually very 
frequent and can be fairly compared 
with the occasional violations of due 
process committed by English kings. 
Thus the liberty of the vassal forms the 
foundation for our concept of the reign 
of law. 

Most of the specific individual liber 
ties we value and which are mentioned 
in such documents as the Bill of Rights 
grew out of circumstances which were 
unknown to feudal society. Only the 
right to bear arms can be surely traced 
to feudal tradition: it is actually in- 
cluded in the provincial charters of the 
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sons of Philippe le Bel. But I do not 
believe that it is too reckless to assert 
that the basic idea that government 
should limit the freedom of the individ- 
ual as little as the general welfare per- 
mits comes from the feudal warrior’s 
insistence on his freedom from restraint. 
Since the feudal system was an adjust- 
ment to, rather than a reaction against, 
the anarchy which brought it into 
being, it fostered individual liberty. 


| feudal tradition eventu- 
ally triumphed over absolutism, its 
struggle against nationalism was far 
less successful, though equally pro- 
longed. The feudal class of the twelfth 
century thought of themselves as an 
international caste. At one time William 
Marshal held fiefs from three sovereigns 

Richard I, king of England, John, 
lord of Ireland, and Philip, king of 
France. Moreover, he believed that he 
owed the same obligations to each when 
in his territory. In war, nobles changed 
sides as convenience, limited by feudal 
custom, dictated. 

But this feeling of being a part of an 
international caste seems never to have 
seeped down below the nobles. Mer- 
chants, craftsmen, and peasants moved 
gradually from pure local patriotism to 
a feeling of nationality. Nevertheless, 
this feudal tradition persisted in the 
noble class and, because of the influence 
of that class, was a significant force in 
history. Thus, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the laws and cus- 
toms of war, created by the noble class 
(which supplied the officers for the 
armies of Europe), had priority over 
national interest despite the occasional 
bitter protests of kings and their minis- 
ters. Marlborough’s attitude toward 
Marshal Villars was not unlike that of 
the Black Prince toward Du Guesclin. 


7. only effect of the decay of feudal 
institutions on the ethical ideas of the 
knightly class was to relieve them of the 
restraints imposed by the practical 
necessities of feudal society. As long as 
the knight was engaging in feudal war- 
fare for his own benefit, he could not 
afford to be too chivalrous. But when 
he was fighting for a monarch in a war 
in which he had no personal interest, he 
could give chivalrous ideas full play. 
The Hundred Years’ War was, to its 
noble participants, a glorious series of 
single combats in which they could win 
both glory and profit. If he won, the 
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noble obtained a ransom. If he lost, his 
peasants paid his ransom. This chival- 
rous attitude toward war went to such 
weird lengths that we see a noble cap- 
tain surrendering a fortress in order to 
be knighted by the famous soldier who 
was besieging the castle. 

The ideas of feudal chivalry, slightly 
modified by the Renaissance picture of 
the perfect courtier, produced the later 
conception of a gentleman. A gentleman 
must be recklessly brave, completely 
trustworthy, and extravagantly gener- 
ous. He need not worry about the state 
of the lower classes, the chastity of 





women outside his family, or the paying 
of his debts. I fear that for better or 
worse the gentleman is disappearing 
today, but we still have strong remnants 
of the tradition in our popular ethics. 
For some seven centuries, courtly or 
romantic love remained a_ pleasant 
literary conceit except for a few gay 
ladies who allowed their imagination to 
overcome their judgment. A young girl 
could read romances in which the ladies 
followed the call of love, but she mar- 
ried the man whose influence or money 
attracted her parents. The path of love 
led ordinarily to social ostracism. 
Then came that strange intellectual 
literary and artistic movement that we 
call nineteenth-century romanticism. 
On the Continent this movement, while 
important politically, had little effect 
on social institutions. In England, on 
the other hand, such writers as Sir 
Walter Scott produced a delightful 
combination of courtly love and Vic- 
torian propriety eventually 
brought on a social tornado. They 
preached romantic love as a necessary 


which 
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adjunct to marriage. What is more, they 
were taken seriously throughout the 
English-speaking world. The attempt to 
adjust the ancient institution of matri- 
mony to the ideas of courtly love has 
greatly increased the amenities of social 
life, but it has also caused incredible 
social and legal confusion. Essentially, 
courtly love has won the battle, and 
modern marriage is largely the product 
of Duke William IX of Aquitaine, his 
granddaughter Eleanor, and their en- 
thusiastic followers. 
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he has had to make his way against the 
current, with little encouragement, 
often in loneliness and neglect, poorly 
rewarded, enjoying esteem chiefly in 
the eyes of a few of like mind. To some 
degree this is likely in part to remain 
true, but because of the vastly en- 
larged need for scholars in a_tech- 
nologically advanced society, a change 
is coming, and the scholar may expect 
to be looked to in the future as he has 
not been in the past. 

The university is a community of 
scholars. Its task is to know, to study, 
to seek to know all 
that has been learned and is of concern 
to men, to keep this knowledge viable, 
to have it studied and taught, to add to 
it—and in so doing by a myriad of 
separate efforts to increase mind’s in- 
fluence in the world. 

It was an article of faith of those 
who worked to establish the university 
in America—of Mr. Eliot, Mr. Gilman 
and all the others—that all who learned 
from the university would devote them- 
selves assiduously, hopefully, and joy- 
ously to this great task. So great was 
the founders’ love of and confidence in 
the beneficent effect of learning, and so 
great for them its appeal. In a time of 
immensely increased opportunity such 





to care, to guide 


as is now given to us, their successors 
in the university, when the potential 
for achievement by the higher learning 
has been extended far beyond their 
fondest dreams, surely today, our con- 
cern, our effort, and our hope can be no 
less. 

The foregoing article is adapted from 
President Pusey’s address at the 1957 
Johns 


commencement exercises at 


Hopkins. 
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Events at Johns Hopkins 


Dr. Etsenhower meets with the alumni (See Alumni Meetines 
oO 


Varsity teams schedule twenty-five games (See Sports) 


Rare coins on display at Evergreen House (See Exhibition) 


REGISTRATION & CLASSES 


HomMEwoop ScuHoots (except McCoy 
College)—OrIENTATION WEEK for 
new students began Wednesday, 
Sept. 18 and continues through 
Wednesday, Sept. 25. ReGisTRATION 
for undergraduate students: Monday 
and Wednesday, Sept. 23 and 25 
(Shriver Hall, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.); 
for full-time graduate students: 
Tuesday, Sept. 24 (from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m.); for part-time graduate stu- 
dents: Tuesday, Sept. 24 (from 6 p.m. 
to 8:30 p.m.). INSTRUCTION BEGINS on 
Thursday, Sept. 26. 

McCoy Co..ece (providing educational 
opportunities for part-time students 
at late-afternoon, evening, and Satur- 
day-morning hours)—REGISTRATION 
on Saturday, Sept. 21 (Shriver Hall, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.), Monday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 23 and 25 (from 
5:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m.). Instruc- 
TION BEGINS on Thursday, Sept. 26. 

ScHoot or MeEpiciInE—REGISTRATION 
for new students was Friday, Sept. 13. 
InstrucTION began on Monday, 
Sept. 16. 

ScuooL or HyaGiENE AND PwBLICc 
HeEaLTH—REGISTRATION was Mon- 
day and Tuesday, Sept. 9 and 10. 
INSTRUCTION Monday, 
Sept. 16. 

ScHooL oF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL 
Stupres—REcIsTRATION on Monday, 
Sept. 23. INsTRUCTION BEGINS on 
Monday, Sept. 30. 


began on 


SPORTS 


NotE—No admission fee is charged 
for Johns Hopkins home athletic events, 
but an admission card is required. 
Persons who wish to attend games 
during the coming university year may 
obtain a card without charge by sending 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
the Department of Physical Education, 
the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more.18, Md. Alumni of the University 
should address their requests for admis- 


sion cards to the Alumni Relations 

Office, the Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore 18, Md. 

FootspaLt—Johns Hopkins vs. FRANK- 
LIN AND MARSHALL on Saturday, Oct. 
5 (away); WASHINGTON AND LEE on 
Saturday, Oct. 12 (Homewood Field 
at 2 p.m.); HAVERFORD on Saturday, 
Oct. 19 (away); HAMPDEN-SYDNEY on 
Saturday, Oct. 26 (away); RANDOLPH- 
MACON on Saturday, Nov. 2 (Home- 
wood Field at 2 p.m.); SWARTHMORE 
on Saturday, Nov. 9 (Homewood 
Field at 2 p.m.); DICKINSON on Satur- 
day, Nov. 16 (away); WESTERN 
MARYLAND on Saturday, Nov. 23 
(Homewood Field at 2 p.m.). 

Cross Country—Johns Hopkins vs. 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL on Satur- 
day, Oct. 12 (Homewood at 2:30 
p.m.); LOYOLA on Saturday, Oct. 19 
(away); DELAWARE on Friday, Oct. 25 
(away); TOWSON TEACHERS on Tues- 
day, Oct. 29 (Homewood at 4 p.m.); 
WASHINGTON on Saturday, Nov. 2 
(Homewood at 2:30 p.m.); SWARTH- 
MORE on Saturday, Nov. 9 (Home- 
wood at 2:30 p.m.); PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY on Saturday, Nov. 16 
(away). 

Soccer—Johns Hopkins vs. GETTYs- 
BURG on Saturday, Oct. 12 (away); 
SWARTHMORE on Saturday, Oct. 19 
(away); DREXEL on Saturday, Oct. 26 
(away); LOYOLA on Wednesday, Oct. 


30 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); Towson 
TEACHERS on Nov. 2 
(away); FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL on 
Wednesday, Nov. 6 (Homewood at 3 
p-m.); WASHINGTON on Saturday, 
Nov. 9 (away); MARYLAND on 
Wednesday, Nov. 13 (away); DELA- 
WARE on Saturday, Nov. 16 (Home- 
wood at 2 p.m.); WESTERN MARYLAND 
on Saturday, Nov. 23 (Homewood at 
11 a.m.). 


Saturday, 


EXHIBITION 


GREEK Corns—The first public showing 
of the extensive Greek holdings of the 
Johns Hopkins numismatic collection, 
open to the public without charge. 
(Nov. 11 through the middle of 
January, from 2 to 5 p.m. at Ever- 
green House, 4545 N. Charles Street; 
closed Saturdays and Sundays.) 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


Epucation ALumNi—A Hopkins Hour 
will be held for alumni attending the 
Maryland State Teachers Association 
meetings on Thursday, Oct. 10, in 
Baltimore (Hotel Sheraton Belvedere 
at 4 p.m.). 

NEw EnGLanp—President Milton S. 
Eisenhower will be the guest of honor 
at a reception and dinner of the New 
England-area alumni and alumnae on 
Wednesday, Oct. 30, in 
(Details will be announced.) 

Upper New York State—Dr. Eisen- 
hower will be the guest of honor at a 


Boston. 


dinner meeting of the Upper New 
York State alumni and alumnae on 
Thursday, Oct. 31, in Schenectady. 

PHILADELPHIA—Dr. Eisenhower will be 
the guest of honor at a dinner meeting 
of the Philadelphia-area alumni and 
alumnae on Friday, Nov. 1, in Phila- 
delphia. (Details will be announced.) 

DELAWARE—Dr. Eisenhower will be the 
guest of honor at a dinner meeting of 
the Delaware-area alumni and alum- 
nae on Saturday, Nov. 2, in Wilming- 
ton. (Details will be announced.) 
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The funny hole 




















in Mr (ooper’s building 


N any a New Yorker shook his head. and 
1 not a few snickered, when they saw the 
hole” in Peter Cooper’s new building. 


But to the benign gentleman with the ruff 
of graying whiskers it was all so simple: Some 
day someone would perfect the passenger 
elevator. 

The mere fact that there wasn’t one in 
1853 would mean little to a man who, with 
his own hands, had built and driven the first 
American locomotive. Whose money, and 
faith, were to help see the Atlantic Cable 
through all its disasters to final success. And 
who would “scheme out” a Panama Canal 
plan fourteen years before DeLesseps. 

But Peter Cooper’s belief in the future ran 
in a vein far deeper than simply the material. 
For his “building with a hole” was Cooper 
Union, the first privately-endowed tuition- 
free college in America. A place where youn 
men and women of any race, faith, or pelitical 
opinion could enjoy the education which he, 
himself, had been denied. Peter Cooper’s 


dearest dream— which has continued to grow 
dynamically for nearly a century and today 
enriches America with thousands of creative 
thinkers, artists, and engineers. 

There is plenty of Peter Cooper's confi- 
dence and foresight alive among Americans 
today. It is behind the wisdom with which 
more than 40,000,000 of us are making one 
of the soundest investments of our lives—in 
United States Savings Bonds. Through our 
banks and the Payroll Savings Plan where 
we work, we own and hold more than 
$41,000,000,000 worth of Series E and H 
Bonds. With our rate of interest—and the 
safety of our principal—guaranteed by the 
greatest nation on earth. You're welcome to 
share in this security. Why not begin today? 
Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! 
Every Series E Bond bought since February 1, 
1957, pays 314% interest when held to matur- 
ity. It earns higher interest in the early years 
than ever before, and matures in only 8 years 
and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. 
They earn more as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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As mankind zooms into the atom age, our privately 


supported colleges and universities often lack funds 


to keep abreast .. . the billions needed to help fire 


the minds of men... to bring up leaders worthy 


of this age of inconceivable power. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 
Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 











